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spaces, moreover, which repeat on an unimaginably vaster scale the proportions of their original, and respond to the same tones. Tolsfoy<describes only a few generations, but the emphasis of his imagination makes the endless cycle of generations unroll in our imagination; and we see human life as birth, growth, and decay, a process perpetually repeated. This then is the framework, ideal and actual, of the chronicle; its framework of universality.
But at the same time, within this process of birth, growth and decay, as its content, are all the diverse manifestations of life, everything that can happen; and it is these that make up the particular incidents in the chronicle; that fill and animate it. Here, too, as in the dramatic novel, variety is set against uniformity, freedom against necessity. If one is overstressed in the chronicle, the story will be untrue. If one is omitted, the story will not be a work of imagination at all.
To bring out as clearly as possible the difference between the sense of time in the dramatic novel and the chronicle, I shall restate it now in another way. Time in the dramatic novel is internal; its movement is the movement of the figures; change,